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hamlet, had no facilities for handling them; the Negroes and their lawyers had no access to toilets, a lunchroom, or even drinking water. Twenty-three of the twenty-five defendants were acquitted after a two-week trial. Vincent Sheean, describing this episode in the New York Herald Tribune, contributed to the nation some of the finest journalism of our time.
Item: On February 12, 1946, a Negro veteran named Isaac Woodard, who had received his honorable discharge papers only a few hours before and who was still in uniform, took a bus at Atlanta for his home in South Carolina. When the bus stopped at a hamlet Woodard asked the driver if he could go to a rest room. The driver refused and a- violent quarrel ensued. At the next stop, Batesburg, South Carolina, the driver called a policeman, saying that Woodard had made a disturbance; the policeman took him off the bus, started beating him, carted him off to the local jail, and ground out his eyes with the end of his club. Woodard as a result lost his eyesight. This case too became a country-wide scandal. A mass rally held in the Lewisohn Stadium in New York raised a purse of $22,000 for the blinded veteran. It did not restore his vision.
Attorney General Clark and the FBI instituted an investigation, after much public clamor, and the Batesburg police officer was identified, arrested, and brought to trial. His name was, and is, Lynwood E. Shull. The charge, brought "in a criminal information filed by the Department of Justice," was that Shull violated Woodard's "civil rights" by beating him. ShulFs reply was that he had acted in self-defense. A United States district court jury acquitted Shull in half an hour.
This whole saga took place in the home state of former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, during a year in which Mr. Byrnes was active in the extreme pleading for justice, democratic procedures, and fair play in regard to Bulgarian elections and the frontiers of Trieste.
Another type of mob outrage sometimes occurs in the South: clandestine or "underground" lynching in which a Negro who has broken taboos simply disappears. There is no corpus delicti, and no scandal. The body is never found, and people say that the victim has "moved" somewhere. For a time members of the Ku-Klux Klan were most distinguished for' this kind of affair.
Why cannot the federal authorities act more effectively in lynching cases? Why, if the FBI can ferret out the secrets of the most intricate spy rings with remarkable dispatch, cannot it identify successfully a handful of thugs in Monroe, Georgia? This is a question that the stranger to America may legitimately ask. The answer is complex. For one thing the average southern community will seal itself into a protective web against any outsider with truly impenetrable effect. More important is that old bugaboo, state rights. Crime in this country is a matter for each